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THE UNERRING FLOWER 
PARDON FOR WEEDS 
For Gregory 
|’ IS the kinship only we deny 
To say the angel’s wings do not exist 


should a cry, 





When in his arms we wrestle 


Disturbing heaven’s solitude, persist. 


So in the absence of the gardener 
Grow the shy religions of our weeds, 
Rooted in the heart that heeds 


Fertile neglect, like rain, a pardoner. 


Tendrils must flourish if the soil is rich. . . 


This pride that covers us with peace of vines 





Springs up colossal 
(On each stalk a niche 
For wrested wings — 
the symbol!) 
When new lines 
Appear in leaves like anguished hints of one 


Unerring flower that shall subdue the sun. 


[241] 
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SUMMER IS A CHILD IN A GLASS TOWER 


Protected from the winds 
Whose head nods 
And eyelids close .. . 
Close half-way 
But he must stay aw: 
For below move the watchers 


Who sleep not yet 


Sorrow is like summer. 
Yet were he set 

In the highest niche 
Of the clearest wall 
To which I lead, 
Would sleep withdraw 
When summer entered 
Or sorrow slumber 


Errorless as summer ? 


So this new clearness 
That we but half remember 
Opens at the edge 
Ready to break — 

O tower, 
Keep the children cool 
For they must stay awake 


And guide our ways througl: hours 
Errorless with sorrows! 


[242] 























POEM 


It was otherwise in our provided cribs 
Where innocence with deadly skill prolonged 


The primal warmth. One could go back to sleep 


And dream the complicated myths, each one 
Caught up again, remembered as if lost 
Where cries are answered by the milk of will; 


hen someone sang 


Those were the centuries w 
On slight acquaintance with his heart awash. 
Questions entailed no answer: Guarded by priests 


Who questioned to the ever-burning leaves 


Followed their desire while downward curled 
The smoke of } 


Enduring without wonder wondering. 


loment into credulous eyes, 


But, love, the long night’s over and the skies 


Pluck at our severed lashes — we must wake. 


. } | ] 
he senses and the world they use cry out 


For truest utterance in what impends: 
Now we must enter clearly their clear world, 
Day and desire. The calculated grasp 


That held strange patterns to our eyes is weak. 


No light shall rise from yonder equal bush 
And beckon while we bend to intercept, 
No centuries forgive our perishing 

Loyal to blood that makes unwilling hands 


[f we should perish, sink under darkened sheets. 


[243] 


Paul Eaton Reeve 
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MAN INTO BEAST 


If I rejoin, my brothers, then am I 
As free as those who watch on summer nights 
Beneath the awnings of a slack desire. 


They shall not hear me chatter from the tree 
Because my jungle is apart, and prayer 
Steals slowly out of lattices, too weak 

To smooth the twigs beneath my hurrying feet 


When all outside of us the eyes of men 
Whose glance I have no power to meet 
Concealing in their arc the unalive 

Dream sinewed, make their choice, nor enter 


Where every leaf is ambushed, every spike 
Conceived in equal malice by the sky 

And undevoured backs of snakes alike 
Prepare for our least falterings, shall I 
Foretell a moon when awnings disappear: 


And you will see, when you have felt despair 
Growing upon your hands in spite of prayer, 
A secret sky, shall scent the naked hide 

Of memories you may no more divid« 


A moon of skill — before whose thrusts what whin 


Shall shelter you? What wall of will? — t 
To stay the beasts of fable when they rise, 
Leaves trembling in the gleam of tiger eyes 


[244] 
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Paul Eaton Reeve 


Through every jungle door you closed, made strong 


By suffering such as mine to know their wrong — 


? 


And will your awnings linger! 
OUTGOING 


More flora! From our blankets dim 
With promise of the distances to come, 
We watched the bawdy-hearted thunder strum 
Upon the banjo clouds — 
and knew our land 


All of it, palms rising above lagoons 





To terminate in gas-pumps, postal cards 


I‘o heaven and thanksgivings — 


These were the shawls 
We gathered from the trees let down by night 
When stars slipped gently by our folded knees 
To cover us and mother us: 
Your lips moved first 
(‘Touching my quiet hand) 





I turned and saw 
The bulging night about us like a sack, 


Each thing we looked on that my sight turned black 


Your eyes that fled the waves 
and hugged the sand! 


Paul Eaton Reeve 


[245] 
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PUBLIC GARDEN 


NO OTHER BELI 


Doubt is the bell that hangs above my portal 
Doubt is the tolling that the night brings on 
The gate fades where it is, the view is gone, 

But dawn will show it there — it is immortal. 


Its clapper sounds again when birds are still, 


Again its outlines show. Come nearer, 
The landscape will be there beyond the grille: 


The daisies scattered white upon a meadow, 
The sand that slides into a tranquil se 

If these are waking dreams, and they may b« 
If all that sunlight is indeed a shadow 


No actual meadow there, no sea, 1 
The doubt was all I had that co 
Who have no other bell above m 
Who only know this dubious Holy | 


[246] 





The gateway where it hangs will soon be cleare1 




















FOR MY FATHER 


Oh glint of gold within the leaden reef, 

Oh water running with a crystal quiver, 
Diamord and metal, rock and river, 

Teach me a way like yours to keep my grief. 
That it may have the value of its cause - 


Unfathomed like the mineral under water, 


Che gold in stone teach me, his troubled daughter 
l'o keep it reticent as his life was. 


PUBLIC GARDEN 


Between the twilight and the dark 
Where tulips are like candles lit, 
Along with others, we shall sit 


And watch the peacocks in the park. 
Above the words that we withhold 
[hat are the voiceless part oi this 
Feathered and perfumed artifice - 


Above the petals as they fold 


lo darker purple in the green 
Of this transparent twilit hour, 
\bove the peacock and the flower — 


Love, the stripped olive branch, is seen. 


[247] 


Marien Strobel 
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NORTH EAST WIND 


A north east wind is touching tired men, 
They lift their eyes in wonder, 

Over the bridge and under 

The light grows alien. 


A tug is purple that before was gray, 
The sunless arch is brighter, 

Seagulls are whiter, whiter — 
Disquieted as they, 


The men have straightened in the freshening ait 
They see, instead of danger, 

This clarity that’s stranger 

Than any new despair: 


A substance in the distances they scan 
And on the bridge and nearer, 
Approaching them and clearer 
The wonder that is Man. 








ENDS FOR SILENCES 
POEM 


He that thinks he holds the sky 
Within the fabric of his eye, 

Or marks in symbols on a page 

The depth of youth, the scars of age, 
Will one day wake to find that he 


Is straitly bound by mystery. 


The cloth will wear away and show 
The sky beyond in afterglow; 

And what he writes will dimly scan 
The folly of fallacious man. 

But the long sky will stretch until 


It snares him in a narrow hill. 


FORAY 


Two things are pencilled on my sight — 
A lark ascending and a kite. 


I watch the lark, all stringless, free — 





Scarce sense the boy in front of me. 
Then a great bird supines the sky 
And far below a butterfly. 
The kite is weaving in the wind, 
The lark is soar and cleft and bend ; 
It up and upward sails, then sinks — 
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(Is it the boy or I that thinks: 
The little butterfly is caught 
By the small lark — the string is taut! 
The great bird drops its silent dread 
Upon the lark’s too tiny head. 


Hardly a sound —it was so quick. 
(The boy has dropped his kiting-stick. ) 
The great bird fades into a spot 

With the small lark that now is not. 
But while he soars the kite is lost, 
(The boy is crying for the cost.) 

It tears to senseless tatters where 


I watch this foray in the air. 


DECOR 


The thought of you is a long line running 
Indelibly through every movement of my brain 


You are drawn in geometric circles everywhere 


Straight lines, at tangent, trace your loveliness 
Against the sky and past elliptic hills. 


Hours and hours I have watched the wide arcs 
Suffer sea-change to swelling breasts 


And white limbs dancing. 








On 
Onl 














Bef 





Rolf Adriansen 


DESERT NIGHT 


A footfall 
Would be ecstasy 
In this cold silent space, 
A jangling leaf 
\ mystery, 
A cat’s warm peaked face 
A monument 
To history. 
Ro lf A driansen 


LAND BIRDS BY THE SEA 


pelican on the sea-black gathering upward air and long 
propulsion of any landward wave 
sre the wave folds and falls. No cormorant 
the prone yellow light, seaward under the sunset. 
the usual swallows over wet sand and the unceasing foam 
in the air and recover. 
: painful and anguished being lessens: the black sea and 
inequal light 
courage and peace for what desires them. The restless 
weakness 
fly like an idle swallow, now, 
the pools and foam of the world. 


Brewster Ghiselin 
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FRAGMENTS OF TIME 


DIEPPE: SUMMER OF 1932 
And so you forget the quays of loneliness: 
Dieppe beside the water, 
And the peanut-vendor in a needle’s crack 
The evening paid for sleep 
In a broken bed, teakettle 
Steaming the stove’s socket: 


Plumets of memory in harsh 
And I am here in another lifetime 
Forgetting my eyes in sleep. 


WITH ALL DUE REVERENCI 


With spatula flip the last ounce of regret 
Into the frying pan of Arizona: 
We sizzle with embezzled grief, 
Lost to the countenance of rock. 
Whatever dust contrives 

To column an August sky 

The capitol without officiary 
Shines bleakly in the sun. 

No god could live in such 

A kleiglight impaneling the brain 
What need there is for silence 
Screams more madly 

Than metropolis. The cottonwoods 


Conspire with the setting sun 

















Norman Macleod 


AUTUMN 


There is a touch of sadness in the air this fall, 
Such as recurs to fellows of melancholy: 

Memory of its passage out of time 

Follows the year’s progression, 

Ash that settles a twister of flame 

On mountaintops. 

Autumn is quick to remember 
] 


And passes like a sunbeam in the wave. 


DRUNKARD OUT OF THE COUNTRY 


A gentle delapidation of soul 

Props his weight on bars, foot astride rail: 
The angle of utterance to stiffen his spine 
Through deep doorways of saloons 

No brusque sunlight falls 

Open upon clear air. The buzzards dine 


Within ref 


sctories of memory. 


Norman Macleod 
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ZUNI RITUALS 
THE EARTHQUAKI 


There was an earthquake 


At Where-The-Pine-Tree-Stands. 


The rocks fell; 
The people had fear. 


The Priests assembled, 
The Chiefs, the Head Ones 


They took council. 


Call a fleet runner, 


Let a messenger be sent fort}! 


Call Tecaminka, Echo 
The God who dwells South of Itiwana 


Where the earth is cracked 
They have placed bundles of feathers 
They have made mats of reeds 
la’kine 
The daylight people 
Do not know how to shut up the eart 


O Earth Mother, 
Do not open up, 


Nor let wild animals, 
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Katharine Kennedy 


Nor floods 
Destroy thy children: 


Thy valuable children, 
Thy valuable children. 


THE DEAD WIFE 
Hai’ya — she is dead, 
The Warrior’s wife. 
Sit alone, 
away from the fire, 
eat no salt meat. 


She is dead. 


Pass the black meal 

over the head, 
Scatter the white meal. 
Will she come back? 
Will she return? 


In a dream 
She was laughing and calling 

Ho’i. 
Scatter the black prayer meal, 
Ha’awo-tinan-e. 


No ghost returns. 


[255] 
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THE SONGS 


I heard the songs: 
The Thunder songs, 


The Dancing songs, 


The Dawn-songs, 
The Flute-songs 


At the grinding of t! 


I heard the songs 


I heard the cry of an 
We who die 


Await the morrning 


In the Mountains Nort! 


I heard their cry. . 


THE TABOO WOM 


She is teck’wi, 
Taboo. 


Do not go near hei 


My Brother. 


She is teck’wi. 


The Fire-making song 


Chanted under a turg 
In the Mountains Nort 


























She may not eat the purple-flowered herb. 


The holy men of Zuni, 
The Darkness Priests, 


These guard her. 


Kolowisi, 
Guardian of the Sacred Springs, 
Who punishes trespassers, 


He will guard her. 


Do not go near her, 


My Brother, 


THE PRAYER 


Our fathers, 

A’lacina’we, 

Who joy in our singing, 

Who joy in our dancing, 

From the Na’wekwa 

Give us portions of magic, 

That at the place of the Morningstar, 
Moyatcunlana, 

We shall find Life. 

We shall find Life. 


Katharine Kennedy 


Translated by Katharine Kennedy 


[257] 
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ENDURING SOJOURN 





THE EARTH IS BUILDED 


Out of the sun, 

Design of living flamed, 

Slept, pushed, and cried 

A path until the lush cool top 

Submerged the ravaged rock, 

And shy as the first ammonite, 

The first bird flew; 

Below dust turned to green, 

Above it turned to blue. | 


Each moving thing, each law 

By which it moved 

Seemed shaped to fit the plan 

By which the mind was grooved ; | 
And these grooves were a part 

Of the builded earth — | 
Steps for the climbing fist 

Of birth. 

Cells of a world, uncompassed 

By the stars we know — 

A domicile, too vast for death, 

Where only life may go. 








Marion Louise Bliss 


DEEPER THAN DROUTH 


Now a long crowd of darknesses 
And dreads are gone, and thriftily 
A bar of gladness drifts into place 


Below these stars. 


Grief is an adverse wind 
That drives with it the gloom 
Of heavy thought. Let my heart 


Be lightened now and my eyes rejoice. 


As the first lantern lighted the prairie 
Night, as the first lamp 
Warmed the first prairie window, 


Let me remember life. 


My arms shall lift themselves above speaking, 
Where there is no storm. 
My eyes shall see only strength, 


Born to endure, shaped to stand true. 


Is it too much to ask for beauty 
If it be the courage and breath of my heart? 


f 


it too much to ask an hour 


To tell the way of an opening flower? 


I cannot mourn a; 





The gold death of these pastures, 
Nor the stout will of the zinnias to bloom, 


} 


Tortured to red and yellow, twisted to color in a windy oven. 
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I am apart from this drouth — 
It is a little thing that the corn thirst. 
I am awakened by the moon rehearsing 


Another part in another play there is dew on the grass 


The moon has forgotten earth 
Cool as a silver fish and high and calm. 
Even so, not high enough to measure this, 


Which burns more fiery and more clear than dew. 





This life — let the clouds go and the rain disappeai 

It is here under these stars 

Until the ultimate dawn crashes down. 

There is beauty as the dry leaf crumples — there is the 
sound of walking. 


Marion Louise B 
ANNUNCIATION 


A softer tongue than steeples hav 
Will be appropriate, 
Annunciation quieter 


To come when bells abate. 


Joy is not that to clamor of 
Nor love to be acclaimed 
But fainter far than elfin horns 
And reticently named 


Edna Davis Ron 
[260] 

















THE BRIDGE 


The afternoon stands longer on a bridge 
To look into the river with her one 


Magnificence that is abstracted sun. 


She stands and breathes enchantment all around. 


You could almost lie down upon this air 

So visible with motes and smoke and steam. 
Fancy a hammock swinging from this beam 
ae 


And you reclining with no need to dream. 


Che last postponement breaks against the night. 
lhe afternoon gives up the ghost to seep 
Into the water, into the distant deep 


Unfathomable abyss where all things sleep 


(hat are begotten on the sun’s body. 


Now the spires, weary of being definite, 


Now the cl h steeple solidly granite, 
the bi lve girders: all bathe in it 
his ever-thickening vague-descending d 


Yet see her standing as a phantom there 





In the thick of night, remember he: 
Who made the bridge a permanence of ait 


Dorothy Cooper 
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IN AUGUST 


A hot wind sighs through the tree-tops, c 


“Curl — curl your leaves! 
Today I have been flying 
Where the Mohave weaves 
Mirages, treacherous, lying. 
Drop your leaves down 
Now, in your prime, 
Withered and brown 
Before their time!” 


A red sun shouts, on the garden blazing 
“Falter and fail! 

Today I have been gazing 

Where vultures sail 

Above lean cattle, grazing 

On barren slopes ; 

By the dry river-bed 

I have seen antelopes 

Dying, or dead!” 


A white moon glides through the night sk 


“Take heart, and live! 
Tonight I have been straying 
Where glaciers give 


New life to rivers; playing 


On silver gleams 


{262} 
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Of waterfalls, 
While through your dreams 
The rain-dove calls!” 


Winona Montgomery Gilliland 


SUMMER ACCIDENT 


Frightened in the blue dark salt sea 
his heart fails and the boy dies 


Tace downw ard. 


In the distance of shambling breakers 
a fisherman’s shipwreck from another horrendous day 
lies on its stubborn side 


hardly swayed by the voluminous wave. 


} 


Seagulls make rhymes of themselves in the air. 


Shall I ask what am I? 
Shall I estimate myself by this fact? 
Or shall I forget myself before I am forgotten? 


David Greenhood 


Winona Montgomery Gilliland 
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FIVE POEMS 


TO THE GREAT WIN 


Madden the dust 

Of the dry plain dead, 
Turn up the stones 
And loosen the earth. 
Wind mazurkas 


Tear ribbons from the trees 


Surround with cyclones 
The desert cities. 
Move the mad forest 
To the mountain lakes 
And drag down the fire 


From the wasted sky. 


Unbind the giants 
And let Prometheus 
Crush with his chains 
The great Sea Serpent 


And the monster Elk. 


Strangle the cities 


That resist with stone 


The anger of the Lizard Kin 


Whose eye fixed like a planet 


Burns in the heart of the 


And at whose command 
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Harold Meredith Chown 


The bees, the locusts and the worms 
Will consume the land 

And drive to plunder 

From their haunts 


The jungle lions and the boas. 


The w eapon of death 

Shall be that day. 

The frenzied roar of all the beasts, 
And the fangs of the snake 


Shall close on the limbs of a hunted man. 


WINTER 


The delay is great in the land of Moon. 
‘he horsemen wait 
Mirrored in the ice, 


Wait again for the waters to run. 


Craters are full of snow. 
The valleys of crystal rock, 
And purple jasper trees 


oOway and 





Before the flight of winds. 


Black winds pass 

Without a storm 

And the horsemen stand 

Waiting for the wind that brings water — 


Water to the land of Moon. 


[265] 
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THE EYO! 


Murmur by the reeds 
Murmur by the weeds 
Of the poplar and the silent ash. 


Still the white bull sta: 
In the stream 
With ripples around his hooves 


Herons and herrings, 
Sea-gulls and eagles 
Play in the clouds 


In the mountain smol 


Thunders scrape the sky 
And when the rock is struck, 
A fountain springs 


To quench the thirsting 


INDIAN Sl 


The violin colours remair 
After the harvest wind 
Has swept away 

The pamphlets of exub: t summer 
The proclamations of yout! 
Are faded 

And the corners curled 


[ 266 ] 





Harold Meredith Chown 


How fertile was the time of year, 


How rich in expectations. 


Green life cannot be always 
So full of hope 


And so unthinking. 


The one-day flower 
Blossomed and died 
While the caterpillar 
Was preparing to fly 


From under its leaves. 


WAR 


Cancer crawls on the mountain, 
Gnaws out the heart of the forest. 
Che two brothers 

Linked since Babylon 

Draw their knives to sever the bonds. 
The shepherd and his flock 

Flee before the wolves 

Down the white paths 

Of heaven’s Cow, 

‘The Cow with the great udder 
Flowing on the night 

Co join the Euphrates 


In the plains of Persia. 


[267] 
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Great king, 

Pause in thy wrath 

To consider the creatures 
Who now without shelter 
Throw up their arms 


And watch the flood rising in the valle: 


The desert is near. 

The sea is full. 

The pomegranate and the apr 
Burden the branches 


Of the pleasure orchards. 


Is cast aside 


ve maiden’s cloak 


And the women run naked 
Through the streets 
Of the city of War. 


Children are flung into the s\ 
And the horsemen 

Wear on their lances 
Entrails, skulls and thumbs 


‘Taken from the slain. 


In the roar of the waters 
The shrill trumpets 
Warn the land 


Of the coming of a 














Harold Meredith Chown 


The vulture, the falcon 
And the clumsy albatross, 
The ibis and the crow, 
The heronshaw 


And the furry ow 


The sun cannot shine 

Through the beating of so many feathers 
And the noise of the hawk is loudest of all. 
The city is covered with birds. 
The corpses stare. 

The reast beg ns 

And the sun goes down 


In smoke. 


Harold ML eredith Chown 
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THE CENTURY OF LEOPARDI 


EOPARDI is a poet whose personal legend and tragic 
cast of mind have seriously impaired our sense of his 
lyric greatness. To readers of English he has come down as 
a somber pessimist who wrote an everlasting Nay against 
the hope and confidence of his romantic contemporaries 
prophet of the despair and nihilism that afflicted the amb 
tious dreams of his generation when frustration began 
to darken “the world’s great age” of the Nineteenth Cen- 


tury. He has never, moreover, found a distinguished ] 





translator. Except for the author of The City of Dreadfu 


Night, his work has left little impression on the familia: 
poetry of the past hundred years. The anniversary of h 
death arrived on June 14th — that pathetic death in Naples 
that brought an end to his tortured existence among strange 


scenes and unfriendly faces, far removed from his childhood 


home at Recanati or the cities of his greatest ambitions 
Rome and Florence. But like Pushkin, another great ror 

tic whose centenary fell this year, he now reappears as one 
of the salient figures of his age, a reminder of those deeper 
human and intellectual struggles that gave a new direct 


to European poetry and left their stamp on its imagination. 


Leopardi was unlike Pushkin in alm ( 
experience and temperament. He had neither a taste fo1 
fashionable society nor the robust physical energy of the 
Russian; his career is the antithesis of action; he stood in as 


little danger of political interdict as of dying in a duel. He 


[270] 
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The Century of Leopardi 


was solitary and self-consumed, incapable of drama or insur- 
rectionary violence, natively short of humor, and in spite of 
several efforts in that direction, unconvinced of the need or 
the success of inflaming the world around him with revolu- 
tionary hope in the spirit of Shelley, Chénier, and the author 
of Boris Gedunov. His genius was not rooted in the sense of 
physical and emotional realism that nourished Pushkin’s in- 
spiration. But there are several points of contact. Like Push- 


kin he saw the literature and art of his country in need of 
a national awakening; he tried to spur it by satire; he repu- 
diated the false hand of rhetoric and courtly influence; he 
combined classical feeling with a vigorous and humble in- 
stinct for fact; and above all, he sensed the dangers of the 
romantic inspiration as lying in the unbridled and uncritical 
codes of liberalism to which Pushkin applied the corrective 
of wit and social veracity but which Leopardi could only 
reject as another form of “l’infinita vanita del tutto.” His 
vision of that vanity was soon to haunt the poets of many 
countries; in England and France it closed on the minds of 
poets who have become the special lights of the poetry of our 
time Arnold, Thomson, Hardy, Housman, Nerval, Vil- 
liers, and Laforgue, who pointed their disciples toward the 
shadow and showed them fear in a handful of dust. 

Upon this line of minds a reaction of contempt has now 
turned; their versions of negation belong to the age when 
moral and humanitarian presumption invited its own defeat ; 
their drift toward decadence in thought and art has been 


forcibly repudiated, and along with the feeble despair of 
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his successors, Leopardi’s tragi 


scorn. The result is that his achievement I 
reduced to the common level ore 

too many oft his followers. The 

dor of his work is lost to sight 


know | 


times, a Hellene of pure cast, an 


im as one of the creat] 


symbolism, a master of philosophi 
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THE ESTHETICS OF GERARD HOPKINS 


AND there they lie, my old notebooks and beg ngs 
of things, ever so many, which it seems to me might 





well have been done, ruins and wrecks. ...” So Gera . 

Hopkins wrote in 1885, four years before his death, to hi 

friend Baillie, referring to the private records of h 

which are disclosed now in the volume of his papers w 

Humphry House has prepared for blication 7 te 

rial possibly does not include much that he would himself 

have chosen to publish, and may not be, as a total 

profitable in revelation than the two volumes of his corre- 

spondence with Robert Bridges and Richard Watson D 

Nevertheless, if minds are to be seer the records of their 

activities, here are clues of no slight s ficance to the mod 

and methods of a decisive poetic originality 
A reader of these pages will, for example, b: easil 

acquainted with the depth of background there was for s 

epistolary dicta of Hopkins as that on the English | | 

Poets: “They were faithful but not rich observers of 

ture”; or that on Byron and his school: they 

a deep feeling, but “the most barbarous and untrustwortl 

ey.” That his own scrutiny of the sensuous forms of this 

world was boundlessly and minutely attentive, read 


the journal (1868-1875) included here can hard] 


'The Note-books and Papers of Gerar Manley Hopkin Edited 
with Notes and a Preface by Humphry House. Oxford 1 ersit 
Press, 
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feel. “I noticed the snow before me,” he writes (for 
himself), “squalentum, coat below coat, sketched in inter- 
secting ridges, bearing ‘idiom’—I have no other word yet 
for that which takes the eye or mind in a bold hand or 
effective sketching. . . .”’ “Hailstones are shaped like the 
cut of diamonds called brilliants. . . .’ ‘They (young 
lambs) toss and toss: it is as if it were the earth that 
flung them. . . . Sometimes they rest a little space on the 
hind legs and the fore feet drop curling in on the breast. . . .” 
“Clouds, however solid they may look far off, are I think 
wholly made of film in the sheet or in the tuft. The bright 
wool packs that pelt before the gale in a clear sky are in the 
tuft and you can see the wind unraveling and rending them 
finer than any sponge till with one easy reach overhead they 
are morseled to nothing and consumed... .” ‘These are the 
packed pages of an esthetic Darwin. From such bursting 
intellectual treasuries more than one substantial poetic for- 


have issued. 


tune might 

If he was a naturalist, however, he was a naturalist of 
beauty. These pronouncements were not random exuber- 
ances. They were the products of definite esthetic views 
which, it seems evident from the facts submitted in this vol- 
ime, were matured by Hopkins quite early in his life. The 
long Platonic dialogue entitled The Origin of Beauty, dated 
May 12, 1865, and supposed to have been written for 
Walter Pater, then a Fellow of Brasenose College, Oxford ; 
the undated brief essay, Poetic Diction, which probably 
belongs to 1865 or at all events is an early production; the 
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fragment dated February 9, 1868, beginnings All ds 
mean either things or the relations things”; and the notes 
on the metaphysics of Parmenides where first occurs the w 
“inscape,”’ so significant in Hopkins’ thought: this seeming 
miscellany of fragments is reall; ering body of ideas 
which deal with the question of beauty in the arts 

larly in poetry. Such a body of ideas in so youn 

he was twenty-one at the beginning « 

twenty-four at its close might possibly prove an instance 


in point of Santayana’s contention that ‘‘a free sp 
age of twenty can perfectly well speak with authority, not 
indeed about what has happened, or what is going 
but about what ought to be.”’ 

It is doubtful whether within the present limit 
one can give any convincing impression of Hopkins’ est 


ideas. This must be had by perus: 





length, of the matter this volume supplies. T] 


will be rewarding, however, that it will be its 


the reader may be assured, for it is seldom tl | 
body of ideas that is, on the one hand, so s 
so organic with the art that developed from it 

other, so fundamentally original, so immediate a rationale 


the abundant instinctive responses of the man t 
An adequate account of Hopkins’ esthetic ideas is not pos 
sible here, but some hint may be indicated, speakins 
and approximately. Beauty when it arises, Hopkins 
is the collective effect of a work of art, whether tl 


created by man or by nature. (His journal, of course, as | 
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has already been suggested, is crowded with minutely consid- 
ered studies of nature’s art.) The perception of this collec- 
tive effect by the individual contemplating the work of art 
arises through acts of comparison whereby he descries like 
nesses and differences between one part and another, and be- 
tween the parts and the whole. He sees each part in the light 


of the others and of the whole, and the whole in the light 


of each and all of the parts. His experience of beauty, how- 


ever, does not arise from the perception of the parts or of 
the whole, but from the perception of certain relations 
obtaining between them; or, put in another way, from his 
discernment in the object of design, pattern, structure 
which is multi-dimensional pattern), or “‘inscape.” These 


views might be summarized in Hopkins’ own epigram: 


“Bea ity is 2 virt e of inscape.”” Implied, ot course, is the 
qualification that not all kinds of inscape have such virtue, 


] ] 


ey a 
(lacking perhaps 





but just wh kinds do possess it, Hopkins 


the temerity of Burke) does not indicate, although the extent 
of his researches into nature’s inscapes suggests that he may 
been essaving a classification. “That he conned and 


} 


dwelt upon his amassments might be supposed from tl 


he editor’s 
description of the journal manuscript pages worn and 
illegible at their lower corners ‘from repeated thumbing.” 

Such ideas as these are applicable, and were applied by 


not merely to the inscapes of the eye but to those of 
ar as well, to poetry and to music. Poetry, by such 


is speech framed in likeness-difference patterns of 





for contemplation by the ear. ‘These patterns are to 
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be heard for their own sake as sound patterns, “even over 
and above their interest as meaning,” though not presumably; 
apart from it, or without it, since such a view would ulti- 
mately produce the doctrine that a pattern of non-sense 
syllables could constitute poetry. 

As much as would be the case with visual patterns, these 
likeness-difference patterns of speech may be complex, may 
be patterns of patterns. And the more complex the design, 
and the more it penetrates and organizes the verbal sub- 
stance, the more “close and elaborate become the comparisons 
the mind must keep making,” the more intellectual becomes 
“the spell of contemplation.” Thus the poet is not merel} 
a dealer in conventional verbal responses organized in con- 
ventional verbal and verse patterns. He is a writer in 
“sound-words,” ‘“sound-clauses,’ ‘“‘sound-sentences’”’; the 
sound-words being often single syllables, very important in 
themselves as components of likeness-difference patterns ; and 
the sound-clauses and sound-sentences running (not always 
respectfully) through, between, beyond, the accustomed pat- 
terns of verse and stanza, specifically and most elaborately 
scoring sense with sound. 

If for no other reason, these ideas are valuable as a gloss 
upon the poetic methods of one who, as I. A. Richards has 
said, “may be described, without opposition, as the most 
obscure of English verse writers.” They suggest strongl) 
to any one who will put himself to the pains of consider 
ing the matter, that the supposed obscurity of Hopkins’ 


poetry is chargeable, perhaps in major share, not to the 
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poetry but to a generation of readers to whom the reading of 
poetry is very nearly a lost art. Those who attempt to read 
Hopkins merely with the eye, as we do, deserve the chagrin 
they will undoubtedly experience. Hardly since Milton has 
there been a body of verse which more demands to be ut- 
tered, to be variously tried in the organs and imagery of breath- 
ing and speech, to be listened to and heard, until its intricate 
spreading patterns of response develop themselves and possess 
the reader. ‘‘Oddnesses” and “blemishes” there may well 
be. Oddness is the vice of originality, as Hopkins noted. 
But in alleging blemishes against this poetry, we will be 
well-counselled if we first devote some consideration to the 
question of whether the blemish is in the poetry or in our- 
selves. 

One may well thank the present editor. There are, of 
course, aspects of Hopkins’ personality not apparent here. 
There is little indication of the inner discordance between 
the poet and priest in him which was possibly his chief dis- 
aster. There is only one reference to the well-known Dr. 
Pusey who at one time played a not enviable part in Hop- 
kins’ spiritual difficulties: “I confessed to Dr. Pusey, Dec. 
16, 1865.” But the matter gathered here is certainly and 
significantly additional to the published volumes of Hopkins’ 
correspondence. Each reader must put together for himself 
the items of an impression, but here, surely, are to be found, 
in some of the intimacies of their personal background, the 
intense consciousness, the humility, the stature of intellectual 
attainment, the poetic zest and pertinacity, the instinctive 
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laboring fire in the cause of beauty, which combi: 
engender a body of poetry in which no word or syll 
wasted, no word make-believe, a body of verses the 
tance of which in restoring to verse somethin t 


heritage as “simple, sensuous, and passionate”’ s/ 


sibly not yet adequately appreciated 


POETRY AND POLITICAL F 


Stephen Spender’s The Destructive Elem 


tious book, attempting as it does to place the more signif 


writers of our time in a meaningful pattern.' B 


important aspect is not what it tell 


as James, Eliot, Joyce, and Yeats, but what it tells 

Spender himself. As a book of lite: stimates 

many acute and stimulating judgments and a numbs 
poet ve 


are plainly stupid. The chapters on tl 
the criticism of Eliot are least satis! r\ At t 


oversimplifying Spender’s interpretati 


by saying Spender holds that the writers 

have been faced with a world wl f ( 
writers’ own beliefs. Spender feels that per t 
pairing stage is now over... . It is now possible 


to discover a system of values that are not purel 


and individualistic, but objective and socia re 


'The Destructive Element, by Stephen Spends Houghton 
from 


Forward Liberalism, by Stephen Spender, Randon 
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world of a society outside the artist in the same way as 
Nature is real.” 

Che system of values that are objective and social is for 
Spender, of course, that of Communism; and the book is 


obviously an apologia pro sua fide. Spender, Auden, and 


Lewis are presumably, in Spender’s opinion, on firmer 
round than Yeats with his magic and Eliot with his Anglo- 
Catholicism. The Destructive Element aftords an opportu 





1 stronger this ground really is. 


nity to see just how muc 

Obviously two questions are involved: one, the relation of 
belief to poetry, ana the other the credibility of the par- 
lar belief of Communism. Spender is careful to avoid 


falling into the propaganda-art i 





roglio, and his solution 


of the problem whereas it will hardly) prove acceptable to 


dyed-in-the-wool Marxists (Spender has already been _at- 


tacked as a counter-revolutionary will be gratifying to 
‘ ‘en = = ae Soe ae ate 
those who are interested in his poetry. Hut, thougn Nar- 


his audience is admit- 


yny in belief between the poet and 
tedly of value to the artist, Spender is not very illuminating 
iption what those advantages are. Indeed, 
eader will find it difficult not to believe that Spender’s 
nterest in Comn inism 1S essentially a sentin ental one, The 
suspicion that it is sentimental is not relieved by an examina- 
tion of Spende s most recent book, Forward jrom Liber- 
alism, in which he attempts to explain why he is a Com- 
munist. 


The most attractive qualities of both Forward frem 


Liberalism and The Destructive Element are the liberal 
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virtues of tolerance and fair-mindedness. ‘The strongest ele- 
ment in the first of the two books is the attack which is 
made on present-day stupidities; the weakest element is the 
positive recommendation. ~There emerges from the book 
only the sense of a very real passion for social justice, dressed 
up in the newest liberal garb, and finding no place to go 
except toward Communism. 

Logically Spender’s muddlement really begins with his 
definition of the relation between science and religion and 
science and poetry. Spender refuses to apply the term “reli- 
gion” to any belief which does not involve the supernatural, 
and consequently fails to see that Communism is a religion, 
and that his relation to it is that of a convert to a faith 
rather than that of a person convinced of a scientific theory 
from a laboratory demonstration. By the same token, he 
fails to see that he is —so far as his poetry is concerned — 
in precisely the same boat with Eliot and Yeats: that is, 
he holds a system of beliefs which the majority of English- 
men do not hold, and which he is attempting to employ in 
his poetry with emotional integrity. 

The point is worth making, for what lends color to his 
attack on Yeats and Eliot, and what makes credible the 
view that his own position is somehow objective and real, is 
the implication that his own position is one which a reason 
able, scientific person might believe in, whereas such a person 
could not hold either Mr. Yeats’ or Mr. Eliot’s “beliefs.” 
Spender admits that the Communist values afford sanctions 


for morals and that he welcomes Sut sanctions OuUppose 
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that we define religion as that system of beliefs (unsus- 
ceptible of scientific proof) which affords sanctions for 
morals. Then Spender is in the position of the myth-maker 
no less than are Eliot and Yeats. One does not deny that 
Spender might make out a fine case for Communism as a 
religion in opposition to Christianity. But this is not t 
case which he makes in these books. The moment that he 
realizes that Communism stands ultimately on the same 
basis for belief as Christianity, he will be able to define the 
relation of his role as poet to the belief or lack of belief in 
his audience; and perhaps then also the relation of belief to 
the goodness of poetry. 

There is a very real connection between this defect in 
Spender’s thinking and a softness in his own poetry. In his 
treatment of Eliot's criticism he writes, “Blake, Shelley, 
Goethe, D. H. Lawrence, all of them lack that little some- 
thing which Eliot expresses in different ways, but which in 
the servants’ hall would be described as ‘knowing one’s 
place’. Such a statement not only constitutes an almost 
perverse misinterpretation of Eliot; it indicates a blindness 
in regard to certain defects in his own work. To take only 
one name from the list (and not to subscribe to his apparent 
equation of Eliot’s criticism of all four): what Shelley 
lacked was a sense of proportion —a lack which allowed 
him to become one-sided, shrill, and sentimental. I take it 
that this is primarily what Eliot finds fault with in Shelley. 


It is a fault which Spender’s own poetry does not wholly 


escape. 
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Indeed, the revolutionary poet who “foretells 
belief” is in no better position than the nostalgic poet 
expresses the belief of the past. Both poets find 
lem in relating the belief to the unbelieving present 
either poet may falsify that positi 
Spender states that “the write: 


1 


Marxist theory, feels that he is moving in a we 

and in a purposive world, not merel world of obst 
and oppressive things.’’ Just so. 

have the function which Spender’s belief in Marxisn 
forms for him. But the implication that avy writer wl 
take the trouble to understand Marxism will feel 
moving in a world of reality is a matter which Sper 
assumes and does not prove. It is something, of c 

he could not prove. Marxist theory cannot make e 
feel in contact with reality for the obvious reas 


Marxist theory is not reality but a 


and, like other interpretations, it cat juestioned. T} 
tues of The Destructive Element and F\ ard from I 
eralism are virtues of the heart rather than of the hea 
is not to sneer at them. They are virtues 

hardly dispense with; but we cannot dispense 
others either. And one can hope t t tl 


England will not sacrifice the gains w ( 


in the last generation with so mucl 
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REVIEWS 


rHE HERO OF ARABIA 





Lawrence, the Crusade, by Selden Rodman. Viking 
Press. 


Ornament of Honor, by E. H. R. Altounyan. Macmillan Co. 


T. E. Lawrence began his career in the East as an archae 





ologist al stucel \rusade a itecture The yutbreak 
a , = f 

of the World W soon demonstrated that peaceful archae 
a 

ologica bring forth, as a predictable by-prox 





that comes in very handy at the 





offic I ce, with his familiarity with colloquial / 

and the topogray Syria, became a major factor in organ- 
zing an Arab revolt against the Turks. Having gained the 
personal confidence uf Arab leaders who were willing to fight 


for national freedom, Lawrence prompted a series of guerrilla 


raids and battles ich culminated finally in the breaking of 
. ; igi : : } 
Turkish powe1 s withdrawal from the war. 
With the w -snded, however, the national aspirations of 
the Arabs, wh id proved so helpful i: nes stress 
ume into conflict with certain other plans of the victorious 
alli nations, I act, a secret treaty ad lo ge ago assigned 
vaney ee to France and divided Arabia into Britis! 
rm «x rl ( i ince and divided A1raDla into TICISN 


and French “spheres « influence. At Versailles the sell 
I ; ee ° ae } 

out of Lawrence and his fighting chieftains was completed. 

\ ] ° = 
Disillusioned and haunted with a sense of his own guilt 
the duped hero withdrew to write a history rt the revolt in 
ee eae , : 
ie desert and its betrayal. The record completed (of which 
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the public), he joined at length the British Royal Air 


as a mechanic with 
of Shaw, he hoped 
distasteful to him, 


Under tl e pst 


to escape the fame which had 


a private’s rating 


Sa ae 


and though pi 





he managed to remain in the service until 1935 wl 


was obliged to retire. 


fterwards. he 


Shortly a 


a motor-cycle accident. 


Selden Rodman has attempted to render the me 


this man’s life in a verse-narrative bird’s-eye view co! 
of factual and imagined episodes. His poen 


rence’s career into three phases: The Lamp, the 


the Wheel — the scholar, the soldier-scout, and the ai: 


mechanic with many 

Lawrence did not succeed in generalizing the signi 
of his betrayal. 
honor, not of historic or economic necessit\ 


rapher envisions his pathos as a tragedy of frustrated 


expression : 


This pain: I 


memories. 


He conceived it 


yearned 


Before the War broke, and I tl rht to fin 


My truths in this crusade 


Inste d 1 wondse 


Whether all reputations, like my own 
Were built on like deceptions 


This approach does little to clarify the mez 


rence’s life. 


According to Rodman, Lawrence t 


back on mankind and sought solace in the “chastity 


chines. 


of the estheticism of pure action to m: 





The idealist gave place to the cyni 
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to a mind with such a cast is touched 


ely inconclusive manner. 


lf 


Al ii 


significance of his réle lay in the inevi- 





ss, a eee ee ee oe, ease ee 
lity with whi s work was turned against his original 
7 Et eet om oe fa 
als, and in the s c efficiency with which he was con- 
ed into an agent of British imperialism and made sub- 
nt, agains s will, to its needs and its needs alone - 
rie in the « tial irrelevancy of his ideals. Unfortu- 
‘ly, there is ta but not irony in Rodman’s pres- 
tion He I awrence that combination ( scholar 
ot th ra ti il leadex and philosop!| er of indi- 
integrit essive personality and selfless enthusiast, 
ieee _ = urs + 
o has becon ( Ideal-Man in recent years. Like 
ero of A ens The Ascent oy the LO, Lawrence 
rst 1e might leave his own eyes blind: 
( wil for other wills, some lic 
: s. So he quit this li 
I d Airdrome for his 
: ¥ = P = 
chine-age Zarathustra must either serve 
1] . a f 
e master after all or find the mechanical equivalent of a 
vy mountain-peak as his élite habitation. 
: ; : Bcd 
Rodman’s verse is unpretentious and almost candidly flat. 








ittempt to draw prose records into his poen tified 

the tremendous significance whi yry has acquired 
no¢ sulte poetical O S lack an 

juate sens | sing, of that music of verbal quantity 
h gives a ral character to statement in the pros- 

Williams. Seen exclusively from the 
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point of view of language, Rodman’s poem is thoroughly; 
mediocre. Yet it is a noticeable contribution to an essential : 
undertaking of modern poetry: the effort to lay hold of the i 
character and meanings of historical events 

Rodman’s lack of verbal and dramatic tension, his will- 
ingness to reflect passively certain salient moment f | 
rence’s career, is attributable to his inadequate understar 


ing of his hero’s fate. The facts remain superior to t 








dynamic they generate in the poet. Precisely the opposit 
(if one may speak of opposites in connection with poet : 
the case with Dr. Altounyan’s O7 t of Hone He 


history disappears completely, as the poet’s internal en 
unchecked by any obligation to actuality, loft 

empty strata of ethical essences. 

tounyan, “was designed as a men l en in l 
believe to be our [his and Lawren mmor 

of life.’’ And its jacket boasts tl t 1s . n t 
time as any poem can be.” Dr. Altounya: ( 

published poem, written in his 

seems to be so deeply immersed 

reflecting on absolute meanings t namen 

ies itself from everything in | 

importance or “honor.” The mai 

sists of a Fugue of 119 love-sonnets 
and these are imitation-Shakespear 


hails itself as “‘inscribed”’ 





most interesting oet the late year introdu ed 
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Should any reader still question the superiority of the 
prosy modernism of which Rodman has availed himself over 
the “true poetry” of immortal meditations in vacuo, he has 
but to compare these two specimens of poetic hero-worship. 
The question of genius not being involved, the facts win in 


a walk! Harold Rosenberg 


Poems, by C. F. MacIntyre. The Macmillan Company. 
Whether C. F. MacIntyre is (as I suppose him to be) the 
his work at 


st has richly those qualities which distinguish a new poet's 








erse as really new. His Poems can scarcely be discussed 
¢ ony Soe ‘ pe Ren ae . = spiistiasenids 
rerere ( ( their autho ror, Knowing notning 
, ’ 1 
at all about him beyond these pages, one feels them as the 
emergence oO 1 st t personalit is Frost, or Eliot 
, 1 . 
) xa \ their ultimate positions in 1 ire 
re k ppearances oO o othe ison tha 
\7T 
( t lil inyone else Vlere ¢ ent l 
ve ti “i ld not be enough that Mii lac 
Int haracteristi presses re Sa res} 
\ so iabil l Ss a more sop! 
| Henr\ | ore i ema S 
ortant ition of Macl tist, an 
™ 147 
st boo ns rs with a rying t at nes brilliant 
‘ } ley ln . 
ps the one mark upon these lyrics and commentaries 
} + + 
eals their author to be not always a mature poe 
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the occasional indecision of his poet pose 
MaclIntyre’s curiously combined gifts of the 
sensuous is bound to snag upon cross currents. 
imagery and also given to plain speak 

when he works in either mood, but | 
founded when (if I may be permitt 

he would play the red and black at once. H 
times divides; yet if this makes f ncert 
here and there, it is nevert 
lively diversity and keen sincerit 


and continually interesting the m 


people and seasons and the changes bot] 
I shall never look at tl 
the thin smile of the min« 
he remarks; and it is that thin smil tl 
delightfully sharpens his work. To ] ns 


add a sense of humor and you wi 


much like MacIntyre. He enjoy 
in which he dwells — that is what 

and he also enjoys, in a detached 

is sometimes angry, the inevital 

sions and vanities of bot! an 

are. The difference between MaclInt 

the religion of the past fifteen ye: 
moon, and this seems to me ve 

tion, the worlds of the flesh a the 
neither becomes exclusive and t I ( 


The poet is at his best 























which, principally 
acute freshness: 


fast”’ ; Alcestis 





room has condoned the vice’; or that excellent commentary, 
4 fi ++ naa ar al ~aAmen « 
at once so fhattering id so factual, on women: 
Centripetally the re poised in the wheel 
of their wo mooth axles, jewel-set; 
and though man like a rim — goes far, they feel 
they will somehow come as far as the wheel can get 
_ ; . : rer 
There are lines such those beginning 
rose is overpraised. The 
»wer his shield’s desig 
* beautiful ear: and there are phrase 
y to a Deautiiul ear; and there are phrases 
” — a “e 
$ ca which are genuine poetic images 
. 
there are entire poems, such as Jron, in 1 1 the play o 
\ imag ymbine to that rare rip g, imagination 
‘ , , 
Wh he Mir. MacIntyre is a poet and ery good 
poet Winheld Townley Scott 
WORKS IN PROGRESS 
’ r ) | } 4 ] — ] . 
rd Than b yy joseph sAuslande! Macmillan Co. 
S {gainst | by David Morton. G. P. Putnam’s 
Lhe are DOOKS, espe ally OOKS of bad poet 
~ ] } 
\ ( rst-rate vriters continue to go incollected, Mr. 
1uSlander an Viorton mi e to get more and more 
] ff i 
IOOKS PUDILISN< i S e, of course, that niteen years ago 
\ \usian as considered one of the most promising 
T re M | 
I ner ets; NOW Mr. Morton got his reputation | 
A bas aii ~eeie te. they will be leade 
t KNOW. \t their present rate, they will De leaders 





Atalanta, the fleet-footed — “but not too 


he 
I 


i 
id 


} 


y, 





















Thin Smile of the Mind 
employs legendary figures with an 


who twice goes to Death’s bed- 
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be written in a lifetime. is that 


The worst part of it 


these men stopped writing anything like 


they have played out and repeated what talent they 
until it has become unbearable to see on the jackets of 
books that they are “leading contemporary poets 


tious. He pedestals the poet in a little world of his 
he philosophizes in the most pendantic fashion; he apol« 


When 


mummy-clothes. 


for himself. he gets a good idea, he wrap: 


He occasionally \ tes an aimost ( 
poem, like Adolescence, which he mat 
litt] 


he approa Ss OWI! 


figures like “Her breast is 
When 


He finds Keats and Catullus being s 


vivid throng.” 
o9 F 

with distaste. 
off the 


reasons, bad poetry. 


stage, which is untrue and therefor¢ mo! 
And so Mr. Aus ( 
the ‘golden carp” and the “Garden of the Wo 
be all right if he knew what words 
doesn’t it is too bad. 

Mr. Morton offers his book in t secth 
Other Poems. His ¢ 


dled, and his Other Poems might 


seasonal poems and 
we l] nave 
It might have been a much smaller book Che 
are hammered at over and over, in the 
variation in theme or in language 
book is the best; this is clever pla 


it is mere possibility, an occasional 
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happy} 


S can 


the race which is being run to find out how many verse 


real poetry long 


Mr. Auslander is the more galling because he is pre 


























W orks in Progress 


mainly the old stuff turned out in expected rhymes and 
soporific rhythms. Winter is always “the dark season,” and 


after the “first bird” comes a later “bird. There is not 


even a finch. 


These two books bring out again, more strongly than 
er, some much neglected principles of good writing, all 


of them old, but unheeded by too many writers. ‘They have 


| } ¢ + > Tah: ss ). t 

been pointed ou ost recently by John Crowe Ransom in 
, , . : F : ‘ 

The Southern R in an article on the poetry of George 


Marion O’Donnell: the need for living language in the 


work of any poet if he is to have any of the qualities of en 

e. Mr. Auslander can’t get by with “I am poetry,” 
and neither can Mr. Morton, with his nameless “‘buds along 
t! bough.” lhe age ot poetic inversions is past, and words 
like ‘“‘shapen’’ and “a-borning”’ are no good. ‘The gnomic 


tles which these two writers use are only one more indica- 


tion of their lack of imagination: there are too many like 
Fe I Bu ihe Uity ‘There is no definition, no 
ertic th or: ind no judgment. It all sounds too 
the same ilk tne tic ki g ota cloc which o e coes 


| lhe ( f annot be shocke Wi by this 
, ¢ ¢ 
e Kn W t ne is getting the occasional nice 
ouE class erences, the “‘love « ature nd life, 
et 
And there is nothing to be done. Both Mr. Auslander 


Mr. Mort have tried a little to hely themselves, but 
certainl) pleasant work for the Their rhythms 
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are so established that when they do bre A O1 

they only do more damage. One : 

lander book is called Person from P Tl 

are their own evil geniuses; they have not kno 

stop. There are many reasons fo 

the worst is their lack of vitalit . } 

TRANSLATING 

Eugene Onegin. ‘Translated fron Rus \] 
Pushkin by Dorothea Prall Radin Ge Se 
University of California Press 
I can think of no rasher advent 

kin. It may furnish lots of fun t 

his or her business. But when 

report to others the results ! I 

not always quite what it should b 

bad luck if the listener happen n 

never a-Pushkining went, but w 

from the cradle. In this latest 5 

ently supplied a complete prose 

stant codperation, Miss Radin 

surely, is not the formula for tl 

One must possess the dual o 

the mood or one lang uag na ¢ 

the mood to a language whose m¢ 

fore, only one great poet can t 

This is axiomatic. Consider thes 


ina’s letter to On 


i 


at 








Translating Pushkin 


2m. I write you. If I took an hour 
I could not make myself more plain 


ean And now you have it in your power 
ets lo punish me with your disdain 

A But if you find you have for me 

sla The smallest drop of sympathy 

is You will not leave me in such pain 


Then consider the same lines in Prof. Oliver Elton’s incom- 
; 


plete version, not mentioned in Miss Radin’s /ntroduction, 


which mentions Spalding’s now inaccessible version and 





Babette Deutsch’s more recent rendering. 








Chat I am writing you this letter 
Wil 








you all; and you are free 


’ Now to despise me; and how better 
N- I wonder, could you punish me? 

is But you, if you are sparing ever 

One drop of pity for my fate, 
to Will not have left me desolate. 
Is l‘here can be no doubt at all as to which 1s the superior 
ersion as poetry. But Elton’s (and for that matter, Miss 

10 Deutsch’s) happens to be also the more accurate rendering. 
é Miss Radin’s last three lame and halting lines are bad 





Will she excuse them on the ground that “‘Pushkin 





rote his poem in the early nineteenth century, when for a 

S; ne to declare her love unasked to a hero was an act 
illing for great honesty and courage, so that in some pas 

€ sages I have thought slightly stilted phrases best suited to 

~— D.3° 

c stilted conventions ! I am atraid Miss Radin knows too 
} + V7ierenrian herninee < t little PETITE 

about Cari ¥ ictorian neroines ana too ilttie OTF iA.ussian 


nes OT al time. A 


ain, there is nothing in the original 


o o 


. ’ 1) 1 
took an hour | could not make 





































has making oneself “more plain” to 


when the word “pity” is so much 
used by the poet himself? 
Why has the dedication been omi 


translation attempted at all ? 


COMMEN'’ 

he centenary of Leopardi, the g 

Nineteenth Century, has been observed 
cation of The Poems of Leopardi, a « 





and is circulated in America by the Ma 
the Oxford Press published the Marches 


pretatory essay. In Italy the fame of 
observed by a complete edition of his w 
lipographica Gregoriana by Scarpa 


a masterly study of the poet and hi 


millan, is The Works of Morris and of 

Saga Literature, by D. M. Hoare. This 

writers against its origins in Icelandic a 

it afresh to estimate the propriety 
The Macmillan Co, has also an 





America the translation recently mac 
Upanishads by W. BE. Yeats and Shri Put 
autumn this company will issue a new 
lutobiographies, to include not only th 
and Youth and The Trembling of a Vei 
Dramatis Personae collected last yeat 
Yeats’ reminiscences down to about the 
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are the transl ’s word Pushkin’ 
are tne translator s words, not Pushkin 


in Pushkin even to approximate then 


translation into the metres of the origir 
steth. This has been published by the C 


graphical study, Leopardi, for which G 





merous essays, of which Zottoli’s Leopa 


Another book of interest to our reader 


A new magazine, The Phoenix, “dedi 

















Comment 


has been announced for September appearance by James P. Cooney, 
of Maverick Road, Woodstock, N. Y. It will give voice “to writers 
who are seeking, as Lawrence did, to start a new way of life by 
which men of courage and integrity may deliver themselves from 
the fatal débris of this crumbling civilization, with its deathly 
drift toward Fascism and Marxian Communism.” Contributions 
are promised from Frieda Lawrence, Aldous Huxley, Richard 
Aldington, Catherine Carswell, §. Koteliansky, Dorothy Brett, 
Mabel Dodge Luhan, and other associates of Lawrence. “The 
main source of tl nanuscripts is expected, however, to flow from 








young, unknown writers who are now isolated and obscured by 
the political and commercial miasma of modern literature.” 

Miss Nancy Hoyt is collecting the letters of her sister, Elinor 
Wylie, and will publish them in the near future. All owners of 
letters are asked to send them to Miss Hale, in care of Alfred A. 
Knopf, 501 Madison Ave., New York, where they will be copied 
and carefully returned. 








Creative writing courses seem to have become a _ prosperous 
er institution in America, and ‘writers’ conferences” are 


being held tl 










aga 


s year in various parts of the country. Olivet 





College in Michi vill hold its conference from J uly 18th to 
3ist, and offers lecture and conferences by Ford Madox Ford, 
Allen Tate, Caroline Gordon, Dorothea Brande, Paul Engle, Carl 


Sandburg, Jean Starr Untermeyer, Franklin Meine, Alice Gersten- 


Grace Hall Hemingway, Kenneth Horan, Nannine Joseph, 





1 Gosling, and Joseph brewer, an assemblage of advisers 
who should offe sugh variety for anyone’s tast 


h equal versatility in its personnel, is that 





Another conference, 


at the Universit Colorado at Boulder, from July 26th to August 





13th. Here Sherwood Anderson, John Peale Bishop, Ford Madox 
Ford, John Crowe Ransom, Newman Ley Howard Mumford 
Jones, Evelyn Scott, Whit Burnett, and the ubiquitous Edward 


( 
Davison will ide “in a setting of natural grandeur.” 

The Bread f Writers’ Conference will hold its twelfth annual 
session under the sponsorship of Middiebury Coll ge, Vt., trom 
August 18th to September ist. The staff this year includes Gorham 
Munson, Theodore Morrison, Paul Green, and Bernard De Voto, 

visitors will be Robert Frost, Archibald MacLeish, 
ind James T. Farrell 











ana among the vi 


A recent venture in independent publishing that deserves special 





commendation is that called New Directions, whose books appear 


L 
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from Norfolk, Conu., under the editorshi; 
The title of the firm derives from its f 
in Prose and Poetry, which appeared | 
ogy of experimental 
printed from books and periodicals 
Cummings, Stevens, Stein, Williams, 
Munson, together 
Miller, Montagu 


D. C. De 
aration, In 


f James Laughlin 


irst volume, New 











Jong, and Dudley Fitts. 


single authorship: William Carlos 
Robert McAlmon’s 
Poems 1929-36, Montagu O'Reilly’ 1 
of Sympathy, and a collection of the wor 
Pacific, edited by Yvor Winters, and 
Winters, Janet Lewis, Don Stanford, 


ningham, 





book of poems A 


Ann Stanford, Henry Ramsey, Achilles 
A number of New Directions publicati 


in POETRY. 


The Alcestis Press, 170 Broadway, 
publication of limited editions 
its first eight volumes, by Wallace St 
Tate, John Peale Bishop, Robert Per 


it is now 
Phoenix by 


bringing out books by 


O’Donnell, The Christmas Tree 
The Macmillan 


men of A. 


E, Housman’s prose — his J” 


ered before the 


ber 3, 1892. 
tor its own 
his chair 


chosen, as 


This lecture, whose then 


year. The lecture was twice before 


and in 1933 
circulation. 


Students of 
ments by the 
Fanny Brawne to Fanny Keats, the 
woman he i 





Keats have been 





2S 


re- 














Comment 


John Keats, by his nate friend, Charles Armitage Brown, also 
published for the first time and edited by Dorothy H. Bodurtha 
and W. B. Pope; and iscellany, Some 

of Charles Brox 1 








ers and Miscellanea 
was first delivered as a lecture 





before the Plymouth Athena refused publication 





by the Morning Chronicle, and was finall 
of Monckton Mil \ play about Keats, 


nr ] / ; } 
ee proaucec orl in 


in MS. to the care 





26, has recently 





New York, the work of Anne Crawford 
Flexner, and said to have been remarkal 
rization of tl obert 
hes this 





for its sensitive char- 





Harris; the Oxford Press also 





We regret a misprint in Allen Tate’s 


Hart Crane in out ily 





Horton’s 


irticle on Philiy 
issue. On page 221, line 18, the word in 


volved should read invoked; also, the comma at the end of line 17 
page 220, should removed. Mr. Tate’s Selected Poems, chosen 
from his three oks of verse, will be published in the autumn by 


Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 





P has lea ith sorrow of the de ts con- 
tri rs. Dorsthy Cvoper, of Cincinnati, Bridge 
appears in this iss died last winter. Her i severa 





times in these pa nd showed a talent of sensitive 1 
inship. And the death of Philip Parker, of Eastt 
se three poems appeared in our June 


in a reply which came to our notification of 











Mr. Paul Eaton Reeve, formerly of New York City, 
in Chimayo, New Mexico. He attended Columbia University and 
has contributed to The New Review, The Saturday Review, and 


is now living 








other papers, as w as to POETRY. 

Marion Strobe Mrs. James Herbert Mitchell of Chicag 
the author of two books of verse, Once in : Moon (1925 
; 29 as well as of four novels In 1928 she was 

itors’ Prize, and last November the Oscar 
or Poetry. She served as Associ 
RY from 1920 until 1925. 

Mr. Norn Macleod has lately been residing again in New 

York, after living in New Mexico and traveling in Europe. His 


0, is 









e Editor of 
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latest book of verse is Thanksgiving Before November (1926 
and he was editorially associated with Front, Morada, and other 
magazines of the past decade. 

Mrs. Katharine Kennedy, of Washington, D. C., has been work- 
ing on the staff of Indians at Work, the official organ of the U. § 
Indian Service, and as Research Editor the Indian Reha 
tion Unit. It was in connection with that task that she came across 
the Zuni legends which she has here rendered into Englis] 
long and intensive research into Greek and Persian poetry I 





found much the same universal note st: was struck here 

in this Zuni poetry the ingredients wers nique—turquois¢ 
fire-making songs, corn-grinding songs ccasin-songs: the mind 
is filled with a sequence of color and nd movement.” Mrs 
Kennedy has published two books of verse, the second, Mu 
Morning, appearing last year. She cont: Penelope Russ,’ 


to PoetTry when she was still under twent 

Mr. David Greenhood, now living at ¢ ton on Hudson, N. ¥ 
after long residence in California and N M 
of Poems, et Cetera, published in 1934 B ( 
He is, like his wife Helen Gentr 
typography. 

Mr. Brewster Ghiselin, an English ins 


Utah, lives at Salt Lake City; Mrs. Wit Montgom«e ( 
(Mrs. Robt. V. G.) at Indianapolis; M Mar l 3 
Washta, Iowa; and Mrs. Ethel Davis Ri is 
English at the University of Colorado I er 
I'wo of the poets in this issue ar nt t to P 
Mr. Harold Meredith Chown was Englis I 
Welsh parentage at Folkstone, Englan H 
went to school in or near Par til } 
to school in England His higher ed 


College, Oxford, and the Sorbonne 
tures of Bergson, following whic 
in Italy, Germany, Greece, Spain, Ire 
where he has now settled down to fart 
naug, Rhode Island. His present poer 
Mr. Rolf Adriansen, of Oakland, ¢ 
Greenwich, Conn., removing soon t 
Oklahoma. He has lately w 
Corps and for the Californi 





























POETRY: A MAGAZINE OF VERSE 


calls the attention of its friends, subscribers, and contributors 


to the ways in which they may assist the magazine in achiev- 


ing a new security, and in celebrating its coming Twenty- 
fifth Anniversary by planning on another quarter-century 
of literary distinction and discovery: 


1. Subscriptions to the Guaranty Fund are earnestly solicited. 
These may be of $50 or more, annually, and are the chief means 
of insuring the permanent security of the magazine. 


2. Supporting Subscriptions of $10 a year will be welcomed. 


3. Regular Subscriptions are desired, especially in groups, from 
individuals, schools, libraries, study clubs, classes, and literary 
societies. Our Special Anniversary Rate is now in force (see 
next page) and subscribers may avail themselves of a reduced 
price on subscriptions extending over a three-year period. 


If the art of poetry is to prosper, it must have its fair share of 
the patronage and benefits which are lavished so freely on the 
other arts. 

One American newspaper editor has said: “When I think of the mil- 
lions that go to the aid of music, and the enormous bequests and 
heavy prizes in the art world —and nothing for poetry —I ques- 
tion whether we have intelligent patrons of the fine arts....A 
dozen or so of the distinctive poems printed in POETRY did more 








to change the f: of American literature in this period than 
thousands of ba ooed novels done in the same years.” 


A distinguished American poet has said: “No other publication has 
existed in America where any writer of poetry could more honor- 
ably place his writings... . I not only wish POETRY to continue, 
inction as actively as it did in 1912, A country 








) 
that cannot m trade journal’ for its writers of verse, or 





feed its poets, is of the ‘dull and speechless tribes’.” 


PLEASE COMMUNICATE WITH THE EDITORS 
POETRY, 232 E. ERIE ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 
OVER 





Subscribe Now to 


POETRY: A MAGAZINE OF VERSE 


POETRY is now publishing its Fiftieth Volume, and in the autumn 
of this year will complete its Twenty-fifth Year of 


th ¥ continuous 
publication. It has appeared regularly, every month, since its first 
issue in October 1912, and has been published over a longer 
space of time than any other journal of verse i he English 


language. 


POETRY has been recognized for a 
inal and most important poetry mag 
“the foremost organ of the art of 
vorld,” “a national institution,” 
poetic enthusiasm in America,” “the o1 
“the greatest influence in the poetic worl 
POETRY has, from its beginning, printe I etic 
experiment, in traditional and recognized forms, in new and un- 
recognized styles. Its collected volumes, 


man, read 
“like a select anthology of our most 


rn poets.” 
POETRY has published “the most distingui 
in our time,” and has provided for its 
in literary ideas, craftsmanship, and appreci 


SUBSCRIBE NOW to POETRY and 


distinguished institution in the world 


icism of verse 
al education 


WE OFFER A SPECIAL 
ANNIVERSARY SUBSCRIPTION RATE 
$3 for one year 
$5 for two years 
$7 for three years 
Take advantage of this special offer 
months only) by sending your order imm« 


232 EAST ERIE STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 








